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Knobbe, Die Faust-idee in Lord Byron's dichtungen qq 

einflusses durch die romanisierenden VenetianerstUcke im stile Alfieri's und 
Seneca's , begleitet bis Uber das letzte seiner dramen hinaus , das bruchsttlck 
The Deformed transformed, das den namen des Faust offen an der stirn tragt. 
Die parallele zwischen dem Manfred, diesem odramatischen gedicht«, wie es 
Byron nennt, und dem deutschen i^oaj^ Goethes ist oft gezogen worden'); 
wenn es hier von neuem geschieht , so leitet den verfasser dabei die absicht, 
auf einzelne bisher wenig beachtete punkte hinzuweisen oder hier und da eine 
von den vor ihm ausgesprociienen ansichten abweichende meinung zu vertreten, 
Goethe selbst hat der albernen behauptung widersprochen, »dass Manfred eine 
nachbetung seines Faust sei«. Er hat im gesprache mit dem kanzler von 
MUUer gerade mit bezug auf Byron einmal gesagt: oNun aber wird jede geniale 
kunstschopfung auch ein teil der natur, und milhin kann der spatere dichter 
sie so gut benutzen wie jede andere naturerscheinung». Will man beide dich- 
tungen szene fUr szene vergleichen, so kommt in der hauptsache nur der erste 
akt des Manfred in betracht , dessen ahnlichkeit mit dem deutschen drama 
auch der Englander nicht zu bestreiten wagte. In der ersten fassung der 
Abt-szene fanden sich noch mehr anklange an Goethe's Faust, die in der 
jetzigen gestalt fehlen ; 

The raven sits 

On the raven-stone, 

And his black wing flits 
O'er the milk-white bone; 

To and fro, as the night-winds blow, 
The carcass of the assassin swings ; 

And there alone, on the raven-stone. 
The raven flaps his durky wings. 

The fetters creak — and his ebon beak 

Croaks to the close of the hollow sound ; 
And this is the tune, by the light of the moon. 

To which the witches dance their round — 
Merrily, merrily, cheerily, cheerily. 

Merrily, speeds the ball: 
The dead in their shrouds, and the demons in clouds 
Flock to the witches' carnival, 
Diese verSe erinnern einmal an das augenblicksbild Nacht, offen feld: 
Faust: Was weben die dort um den rabenstein? 
Mephistopheles : Weiss nicht, was sie kochen und schaffen. 



') Ich erinnere ausser Goethe und Carlyle an B. Posgaru (Manfred, 
•einleitung, ubersetzung und anmerkungen , Breslau 1839); H. Th. Rbtscher 
(Manfred, jahresber. gymn., Bromberg 1844); George Sand (Das phantastische 
drama, fibers, im Magazin des auslands, nr. 12, 13, 17, 18, 20); R. v. Gott- 
schall (Byron und die gegenwart. In: Unsere zeit, 1866, II. jahrg., 2. halfte, 
481 — 511); H. S. Anton (Byron's Manfred, Erfurt 1875); G. Allais (Le 
pessimisme des romantiques. In: Revue des cours et conferences, 50 ann^e, 
26 serie, ur. 31, 663 ff.); A. Brandl (Goethe-jahrb. XX); ferner die literatur- 
geschichten von H. Taine, G. Brandes (Hauptstromungen) und K. Bleibtreu. 
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Faust ; Schweben auf, schweben ab, neigen sich, beugen sieh. 
Mephistopheles : Eine hexenzunft, 
Faust; Sie streuen und weihen. 
Mephistopheles ; Vorbei ! "Vorbei ! 
Daneben fallen einem die Walpurgisnacht und Gretchen's worte in der 

kerkerszene ein: 

Waren wir nur den berg vorbei I 

Da sitzt meine mutter auf einem stein, 

Es fast mich kalt beim schopfe I 

Da sitzt meine mutter auf einem stein 

Und wackelt mit dem kopfe. 
Brandl's und Bleibtreu's (dieser fur den Unigestalteten viissgestaltetcn) vermutungr 
dass Byron die »rabensteineff (galgen) und den »hexensabbathir aus Mrs, 
Shelley's und Lewis' romanen entnommen habe, kann Knobbe nach der lektiire 
dieser werke nicht beipflichten. 

In doppelter weise versucht Knobbe in seiner studie Faustisches in Byron's 
dichtung nachzuweisen : einmal in hinsicht verwandter titanisch-damonischer 
stimmung und dann nach der seite entlehnter stofflicher motive. Ganz zur 
zweiten gruppe gehort sein letztes dramatisches erzeugnis The Deformed trans- 
formed , diesmal unter ausdrucklicher anerkennung seiner hauptquellen in der 
vorrede »Z. T. auf dem Faust des grossen Goethe gegrundet«. Goethe sprach 
sich auch iiber dieses erzeugnis von Byron's muse giinstig aus, besonders im 
hinblick auf die figur des Damon's, den er als einen ofortgesetzten Mephisto- 
phelesc erklarte, aber nicht als eine nachahmung. 

Knobbe kommt zu dem schluss, dass Manfred zwar wenig riicksicht auf 
die anforderungen der buhne nimmt, aber an genialitat des gedankenfluges 
den Deformed transformed weit hinter sich lasst. 

Knobbe's studie beschaftigt sich zuletzt (s, 19) mit Byron's Don Juan, 
ohne der ansicht von G. Brandes voUig zuzustimmen , der dieses ogrosste 
epos des 19. jahrhundertsu, wie er es genannt hat, fUr allein wUrdig erklart, 
mit dem Faust verglichen zu werden. 

Doberan i. M. O. Glode. 
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y-,,Charles and Frances Brook field, Mrs. Brookfield and Her 
rcj. ci^jj Circle. London: Pitman and Sons; New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1906. S'^'o. 2 volumes. XV+554pp. 16 photogravures. 
Price ^ 7. 

To students of Victorian literature and society these volumes 
will be found to be of great interest and importance. They are 
made up for the most part of letters exchanged by the Rev. 
William Henry Brookfield and his wife, who was Miss Jane 
Octavia Elton. These letters were written between 1840 and 
1873. They are full of valuable side-lights upon the events and 
the social institutions of the time: narratives 1 of visits and dinner 
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parties (e. g., a Tennyson dinner, I 261), descriptions of travel 
and of interesting people, revelations of the lighter moods of some 
men and women whom we know chiefly on the serious side. 

William Henry Brookfield was only twenty-five days younger 
than Tennyson, with whom he was destined, at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1829, to begin a lifelong friendship. IJke Tennyson 
he formed one of that brilliant circle which included , among 
others, Thackeray, Arthur Hallam, Charles Tennyson (Turner), 
Kinglake, Venables, Richard Monkton, Milnes, Spedding, Trench, 
Alford, Merivale, John M. Kemble, and Charles Buller. Taking 
orders in 1834, he began a promising clerical career. Two years 
later, probably, he became acquainted with the lady who became 
his wife in November, 1841. His life as a clergyman and an 
inspector of schools (from 1848 to 1865) was a busy one. He 
was one of the most brilhant and fearless preachers of his day 
A characteristic incident well illustrates his character : 

"There had been some talk of making him a Bishop , and it was a 
possible thing as he had influential friends eager that he should be promoted. 
But one Sunday at Berkeley Chapel he preached a sermon on the 'Temptation 
in the Wilderness', in the course of which he mentioned that it was not 
absolutely necessary to salvation to believe that Christ was tempted by the 
conventional physical Devil. On this , Lord Shaftesbury, who was present, 
rose, hat in hand, and left the Church. He subsequently went to Lord 
Palmerston and said to him, 'We can't make Brookfield a Bishop. It's im- 
possible, the man's a Free-thinker.'" 

With all his many duties Mr. Brookfield found time for much 
social intercourse, and seems to have been one of the most wel- 
come of visitors and of the most agreeable of hosts. Readers 
of the Tennyson Memoir (I 37) will recall Dr. Thompson's de- 
scription of him as "far the most amusing man I ever met or 
shall meet'', and Tennyson's own lines, 

"How oft the Cantab supper, host and guest, 
Would echo helpless laughter to your jest !" 

And Francis Garden said of him after his death in 1874, 
"Brookfield's humour was the richest and most creative I ever 
encountered and which nothing I ever heard or read of in those 
celebrated for the gift has ever seemed to me to approach." 
This humor is naturally much in evidence in his letters , though 
the • point of his remarks is at times somewhat obscured by our 
ignorance of the traits of character or the events on which the 
remark hinges. Even his inspector's reports occasionally contained 
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records of humorous observations. On one occasion , having to 
set a paper on applied science , he records having asked the 
guestion, "What would you do to cure a cold in the head?" 
A young lady answered, "I should put my feet into hot water 
till you were in a profuse perspiration". 

Miss Elton was a daughter of Sir Charles Elton of Clevedon 
Court, and a first cousin of Arthur Hallam, whose portrait at 1 6 
is not the least interesting of the illustrations in vol. I. She was 
a great favorite with her uncle Henry Hallam , and was indeed 
a brilliant conversationalist and a rarely intelligent and beautiful 
woman. She was certainly one of the most charming letter- 
writers of her time , as the hundred letters in these volumes 
testify. It is an interesting question why her novels, Only George, 
Influence, and Not a Heroine, are not better known to-day. 
Certainly they were above the average of such books. 

The circle of Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield included many of the 
most prominent people of the time. In addition to Brookfield' s 
university friends already mentioned there were Landor, the 
Hallams , the Procters , the Carlyles , William Harcourt , Lord 
Ly ttelton , the Ashburtons , the Duff-Gordons , Charlotte Bronte, 
the Lushingtons, Aubrey de Vere, Sir Henry Taylor, "Tom" 
Taylor , Horace Mansfield , Miss Kate Perry, Gold win Smith, 
Canon Mozley, and many others. All these persons figure, more 
or less in these pages, Thackeray, perhaps, most frequently, the 
Carlyles very often. There are nine letters from Thackeray and 
five from Mrs. Carlyle. Thackeray was a devoted friend of 
Mrs. Brookfield's. He told her husband that though Amelia , in 
Vanity Fair, was not a copy of Mrs. Brookfield , he should not 
have conceived the character if he had not known her. Being 
asked by his daughter , not long before his death , which of his 
friends he had loved most, Thackeray replied, "Why, dear old 
Fitz , to be sure, — and Brookfield". And he once said to 
Miss Perry that the women he loved were six : "his mother and 
his daughters, Mrs. Elliot, Mrs. Brookfield, and herself". Of 
Carlyle several anecdotes are related , of which the following is 
characteristic. Mr. Brookfield records it in his diary for January 6, 
1856, when they were all staying at The Grange. 

"We played at night the game of Earth, Air, and Water, in which each 
person has to assume the name of one inhabitant of Earth. Lady A[shburton] 
very characteristically chose (with suitable intonation as she announced her 
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selection in reply to 'What fish will you be, what quadruped — what bird?') 
'A dab, a lamb, a dove'. Carlyle , being called upon, replied with inex- 
pressible' humour, self-scorn, and scorn ,of all creation — not without a sense 
of sympathy with the most despised part of it, 'I am an Ass.' The zeal 
with which he afterwards played at it, hurling the handkerchief at J[ane] O. 
B[rookfield], and rapidly counting to 10 was very humorous." 

It seems ungracious to add that the punctuation and proof- 
reading of these volumes have not been attended to with quite 
the requisite care (e. g., p. 534, 1. 10 f. b., read: read of [?]). 
The illustrations ' are excellent, and the index is in the main good. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, U. S. A. 

Clark S. Northup. 



G. M. Trevelyan, The Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith. London, 
Constable & Co., 1906. XIV + 234 pp. Price 3 s. 6 d. net. 

Not unworthy of a good name and full of light and common-sense and 
force this little essay may be of help to such as are revising their ideas of 
the world and life by a fresh chart. It is scarcely too much to suggest that 
a new type of novel arose with the birth of "Richard Feverell" on our soil 
just at the time of the upheaval chiefly connected with the task of the true 
biological Copernicus seven and forty years ago. Not long after his earth- 
songs were the voice of a fresh poetic temper perhaps a bit exotic as of one 
who had roamed and mused amidst vineyards and southern fields and old 
castles. Like Balzac before him he was a realist and novelist and psychical 
discoverer in strange seas in the first place ; with a charming lyrical gift 
suggestive of the small fact that realism may hide but not quench the glow 
of the soft ideal light within. Like Balzac he cherished one symbol (which 
world-woe and lucre do not crush) the old-world fancy of the queen and 
consolatrix of the hearth-side. 

"The light to guide us from the paths of rue 
The light above us never seen to swerve 
Should be the home-lamp trimmed by you." 
George Meredith is the chief mental force in English letters of today 
and perhaps the chief novelist next to Tolstoi where work in the world is 
nearly done. He surpasses Sudermann in genius and has more knowledge 
and fewer discords than Strindberg. Perhaps Bjornson is more inevitable but 
works on such near simple types and is less large in his outlook. No doubt 
Anatole France and Paul Bourget are subtle and fascinating craftsmen with 
rare gifts of insight and skill, but do not affirm the will to live with the same 
strength and freshness and joy: 

Rain ! O the glad refresher of the grain 1 
Thrice beauteous is our sunshine after rain ! 
As a pure poet he was surpassed by two comrades of his spring-time 
D. G. Rossetti and A. C. Swinburne with whom he once lived at Chelsea. 
Except for a few great pieces his highest and most creative gifts have found 
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their outlet in prose; that prose is none the less the worlc of a poet as well 
as a deep thinker. It is worth noting that Swinburne saw "subtle strength, 
depth of delicate power and passionate and various beauty" in the first-fruits 
of his friend one of the few living poets whose work could be "noble in 
design'' as well as "faultless in result" (pages 4 and 20). Now that other 
rivals are no more it is curious to compare the two flower-paths that each 
has trodden to renown. No living poet (except Carducci) has written anything 
to rival the melodious "Garden of Proserpine" or the great chorus of Atalanta: 
no English lyrist since Shelley is as fresh and fanciful and bird-like. In fulness 
of wisdom and synthesis and will and intellect the palm must clearly fall to 
the novelist who has wielded an influence more lasting on the taste and temper 
of his age. Of soft drugs and sick fancies and sense too often fawning on 
sound he has certainly no trace ; the mark of manhood is stamped on his 
whole work and matter and style. Others besides Stevenson acknowledge their 
great debt to a master who "haunted him and made him drunk like wine" 
(page 37); Mr. Hardy has spoken of his first meeting in the back-room of a 
publisher as he came himself humbly with his first book. His claim as 
philosopher and poet and novelist to the garland that is gained "not without 
toil and dust" is as clejir as that of the statesman who drives too headlong 
for his taste and has cut strange bulbs with his sickle and thinks in vast areas 
and orchids. 

Roughly speaking romance is of two types the open-air and the analytical, 
crossed here and there by the contrast between sunshine and shade. Old Homer 
s not petulant or mournful except over such things as must be; birth, old- 
age, war, sickness, destruction and death. The tears of Zeus over Sarpedon 
are not those of Ruth in "alien corn" or the "idle" autumn-tears of which 
the poet himself hardly knows the hidden source. Joy of battle is the keynote 
of his song as markedly as feudalism and faith are the chief themes of two 
later worlds-poets. The great age of German letters was an age of philosophy 
and detachment, and nothing epical came out of it. Most thorough Teutons 
have a touch of Hamlet hidden in them somewhere : we sometimes hear that 
the Normans brought the swiftness of the eagle and roving joy which comes 
out in epical tales like "Ivanhoe" or "The Choister and the Hearth". Though 
Meredith is not of the school of Scott he can write a stirring battle piece like 
"Attila" and portray such a character as Beauchamp. His account of ice 
melting on the Danube (to which he compares the kingless host) recals a 
passage of great beauty in one of Bismarck's letters to his wife : that statesman 
had seen rivers "streaking red" and felt a like fondness for the Huns. In 
short he is healthful and rabust in spite of scalping-knife and book lore; he 
dwells on "blood and brain and spirit" (page 177) as the three needful parts 
of a whole man. It may be well to call him a struggler as Flaubert is some- 
times called a nihilist ; we shut his pages with a feeling of joy in life and 
cheerfulness and hope. 

Not that his work can escape such passing phases of sadness as are the 
lot of all great minds. But the dirge (on page 61) : 
They have no song, the sedges dry, 
And still they sing. 
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